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Photo from Defender Archive 
Students hold hands on the campus green on Sept. 11, 2001 for a 
moment of silence and mourning. 
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Prayer flags hang in Alliot Hall in memory of the victims of Sept. 11. 
Photo essay featuring images new and old, Pages 4 & 5. 


New York Times columnist 
kicks off global symposium 


By Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 


New York Times foreign 
affairs columnist Thomas L. 
Friedman brought his pro-global- 
ization message to a crowd of 
3,000 in Ross Sports Center on 
Tuesday, Sept. 10. 

Through personal anecdotes 
from his 21-year career as a 
reporter and columnist for the 
Times, Friedman conveyed his 
views on the globalization sys- 
tem of international markets and 
technology with a focus on the 
Middle East and the aftermath of 
Sept. 11. 

“Ym a tourist with an atti- 
tude,” Friedman said at the first 
Vermont Global Symposium. 

In his 2000 book “The Lexus 
and the Olive Tree,” about the 
growing conflict between an 
expanding global economy and 
maintaining cultural identity, 
Friedman described globalization 
as “the inexorable integration of 
markets, nation-states and tech- 
nologies to a degree never wit- 
nessed before.” 


Friedman outlined the bal- 
ance of power between the 
“super markets” and nation- 
states, asserting that the 25 
largest stock and bond markets in 
the world are now more powerful 
than nations themselves. 

Friedman characterized glob- 
alization as a system of integra- 
tion, which replaced the division 
of the Cold War era. 

In “The Lexus and the Olive 
Tree,” he states that, “the defin- 
ing document of the Cold War 
system was ‘The Treaty.” The 
defining document of the global- 
ization system is ““The Deal.’” 

In his first column after the 
Sept. 11 attacks, published Sept. 
13, Friedman referred to Middle 
Eastern nations, saying, “Many 
in this part of the world crave the 
best of America, and we cannot 
forget that we are their ray of 
hope.” 

In his column “9/11 Lesson 
Plan,” Friedman wrote, “There 
are evil people out there who are 
not poor, not abused — but envi- 
ous.” 

See FRIEDMAN, Page 2 





gathers to remember 9/11 one year later 


Hundreds 
attend Mass 
to pray for 
terror victims 


By Justine Orzel 
Staff Writer 


Students, faculty and _ staff 
gathered Wednesday to remem- 
ber those killed during the 
attacks on the World Trade 
Center. A noontime mass was 
celebrated to honor the lives of 
the victims and to pray for peace. 

“Blest are they, full of sor- 
row; they shall be consoled,” 
were the words echoed through- 
out St. Michael’s chapel on the 
one year anniversary of the 
events of Sept. 11, 2001. 

The Rey. Brian Cummings, 


_SSE, began by welcoming the 


community and asked everyone 
to pray for a better world. 
Cummings also recognized the 
many people who have yet to 
heal from the wounds of Sept. 
11, 2001. 

In his homily, Cummings 
delivered a message of forgive- 
ness and peace and began by 
recalling a scene from the movie 
“The Mission.” In the film 
Robert DeNiro is a man seeking 
forgiveness. As a sign of his 
repentance, he is forced to trudge 
through miles of forest. At the 
end of his journey he looks into 
the eyes of the Indians he 
oppressed and _ persecuted, 
searching for their forgiveness. 
With the close of the movie both 
the oppressed and oppressor are 
set free; the victims having for- 
given the oppressor. 

“To forgive is an act of non- 
violence,” Cummings said. He 
said that while this is not always 
easy and no one is perfect in the 
act of forgiving, freedom often 
comes by letting go of hatred. 

During the Mass, 
Cummings also recognized the 
air traffic overhead. 


See MASS, Page 7 
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FRIEDMAN: 


Times writer 
sparks debate 
among faculty 


Continued from Page 1 

During his speech, Friedman 
addressed the attacks of Sept. 11 
and illustrated the radical trans- 
formation of the 19 men 
involved. He discussed the reli- 
gious, cultural and economic cat- 
alysts for the attacks, including 
the disinclination of Islamic 
countries to embrace modernity, 
the 30 percent unemployment 
rate in Saudi Arabia and those 
converted to radicalism while in 
European prisons. 

Friedman has ignited contro- 
versy with his straightforward 
explanation of the direction of 
globalization, especially because 
of his connection to corporate 
America. 

In his speech Tuesday, 
Friedman rejected the accusation 
that he is a “corporate sponsor,” 
calling the term “really stupid.” 

Several! faculty members 
voiced their opinions about 
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Photo by Skye Donovan 


Columnist Thomas L. Friedman speaks to a packed Ross Sports Center 
on Tuesday, Sept. 10, at the first Vermont Global Symposium. 


Friedman’s vision of globaliza- 
tion and his presence on campus. 

“He presents himself as a 
folksy patriot and defender of 
common sense and fair play in 
international relations,” said 
English professor Robert Niemi. 
“In reality, Friedman is ardently 
pro-corporate, an apologist for 
the kind of top-down globaliza- 
tion model being foisted on the 
world by his powerful cronies in 
Washington and on Wall Street,” 
Niemi said. 

Journalism professor David 
Mindich defended Friedman in 
an e-mail exchange with other 
faculty. “We might not agree 
with everything Friedman says (I 
don’t), but his opinions are well 
thought out and _ intelligent. 
Friedman is well traveled, speaks 
fluent Arabic and Hebrew, has a 
graduate degree in International 
Policy, three Pulitzers and has 
affected foreign policy as much 
as any other journalist.” 

Bonnie Tangalos, dean of the 
School of International Studies, 
described the Vermont Global 
Symposium as a forum for 
Vermont residents to discuss and 
debate globalization. 

“This is the exact outcome I 
was looking for,” Tangalos said 
of the faculty response. 

Sponsors of the symposium 
included St. Michael’s, the 
University of Vermont, Middle- 
bury College, the Vermont 
Council on World Affairs and 
several area businesses. 

Symposium contribu- 
tors raised $35,000 to bring 
Friedman to Vermont, a cost 
determined by Friedman’s agent, 
Tangalos said. St. Michael’s por- 
tion came from the college’s 
Lecture Series, Multicultural 
Series and from President Marc 
vanderHeyden. Admission was 
charged for the event at a price of 
$15 for the general public, $5 for 
other students and free to St. 
Michael’s students and faculty. 

Although Tangalos said the 
admission price was an integral 
part of bringing Friedman to St. 
Michael’s, some faculty mem- 
bers boycotted the event because 
of this. 

“It’s simply outrageous to pay 
anyone that kind of money,” pro- 
fessor Frank Nicosia said. 
Although Nicosia said he wasn’t 
complaining about Friedman’s 
views, he said he had never heard 
of charging admission to campus 
events such as this, calling it 
“absolutely terrible.” 

Friedman’s presence on cam- 
pus was well attended and well 


Global Symposium 
2002 Events 


@ Charles Kernaghan 
“The Global Campaign to 
End Sweatshops and 
Child Labor’ 
Wednesday, Sept. 18 

7 p.m., McCarthy Arts 


@ Scott Ritter, former 
chief weapons inspector 
for the United Nations 
Special Commission in 
Iraq 

Tuesday, Sept. 24 

4 p.m., McCarthy Arts 


@ Edward Holland 
“Globalization: Ecological - 
Challenges and Spiritual | 
lnsghe 
_ Saturday, Sept. 23 
9 a.m., Neco ats 


| dancin 
“Wars end, Landmines 
| Dore 
| Monday, Sept. 30 . 
_ (i Nome ans _ 


| _tober/November 
“The Ethics of Global — 
Capitalism”. 
Dates and speakers to b 
C ae | 





discussed. Senior French major 
Damon Parke, who read “The 
Lexus and the Olive Tree” for his 
cross-cultural management class, 
said he liked the book and went 
to the lecture for his own interest. 

“T thought he had some truth- 
ful points,” Parke said. 

Friedman is on a promotional 
tour for his most recent book, 
“Longitudes and Attitudes.” His 
third book is a collection of his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning columns 
and diary entries chronicling his 
experiences since Sept. 11. 

“Tf you turn on your TV this 
month and you don’t see me, 
your cable is broken,” Friedman 
said, concluding his contribution 
to the symposium on globaliza- 
tion. 


Faculty and students 
discuss freedom and 
security after Sept. 11 


By Sarah Filippi 
A&E Editor 


“As a citizen, I am con- 
cerned for the long-term well- 
being of my community. As a 
human, I am concerned for 
unnecessary suffering imposed 
on the helpless by an arbitrary 
government," said professor John 
Hughes, a panelist at a discussion 
on liberty and security last 
Wednesday, Sept. 11 in the 
Farrell Room. 

A crowd of more than 75 
filled the seats and stood against 
the walls to watch professors 
Jeffrey Ayres, Traci Griffith and 
Hughes discuss the conflict 
between civil liberties and secu- 
rity issues after Sept. 11, 2001. 
Journalism professor David 
Mindich moderated the discus- 
sion. 

Hughes opened the discus- 
sion with comments about the 
Constitution and how individual 
liberties are being stripped away 
to ensure safety. 

“In the moment of fear it is 
easy to overvalue security and 
devalue liberty,” Hughes said. 
He noted three trends that have 
occurred since last September. 

The first trend is the amount 
of information the government 
can withhold from us, such as 
secret trials and an increase in 
classification. 

The second trend is the 
expansion of search authority, 
undermining the Fourth 
Amendment, which protects citi- 
zens from unlawful search and 
seizure. 

The last trend Hughes noted 
was that in order to enhance 
security, legal immigrants are 
being scrutinized and people who 
are politically vulnerable are 
being targeted. 

Journalism professor Traci 
Griffith followed with a discus- 
sion of the USA Patriot Act, 
which allows the government to 
gather information on those who 
might “do us harm.” The laws 
being passed affect everyone, not 
just people of foreign descent, 
Griffith said. 

“One of these days you or 
the person next to you could be 
considered a terrorist,” she said. 


Griffith recounted the story 
of a 22-year-old Philadelphia 
man who tried to board a plane 
with nothing more than a plane 
ticket and a_ book titled, 
“Hayduke Lives!” by Edward 
Abbey. The book cover depicted 
a hand holding dynamite. The 
National Guard and airport secu- 
rity confronted the man, and the 
book was confiscated for exami- 
nation. The guards told the man 
he couldn’t board the plane 
because his reading material was 
suspicious. 

After an interrogation and 
speaking to his father on the 
telephone the man was assured 
he could purchase another ticket 
and board the plane. Without the 
book, the man attempted to board 
and was stopped once again by 
the same security officers. This 
was just one of Griffith’s exam- 
ples of the injustices being done 
to U.S. citizens. Many people 
fall under the government's broad 
definitions in the USA Patriot 
Act, Griffith said. Rights and 
freedoms are being eroded and 
people have no one to blame but 
themselves, Griffith said. 

Ayres, a political science 
professor said the Bush adminis- 
tration used the war on terrorism 
to push global policies. Ayres 
called this trend the “rally around 
the flag effect,” noting the rise in 
civic demonstrations since ve Sept. 
11, 2001. ‘ 

Ayres used the World Trade 
Organization protests in Seattle 
and similar. demonstrations to 
illustrate how the government 
has an agenda for pre-emptive 
arrests. Alan Greenspan and 
President Bush both pushed free 
trade after Sept. 11, 2001. Ayres 
said the people involved in the 
protests were exercising their 
constitutional rights, and now 
they're looked at as terrorists. _ 

Drew Russo, Class of 2003 
president, said he came to the 
discussion to gather educated 
opinions about our post-Sept. 11 
liberties. In this time of nation- 
wide anxiety, it is “almost like 
terrorists have won,” Russo said. 
Freedom is now being sacrificed 
for safety, he added. 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


(From Left) Professors John Hughes, Traci Griffith and David Mindich 
speak about the changes in security and liberties since Sept. 11. 
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Honoring a St. Michael’s connection to Sept. 11, 2001 


Edward T. Fergus - Class of 1983, leaves behind wife, Linda Limburg, Class of 1983, 


and two children. 


Amy Jarret - Sister of Mark Jarret, Class of 2000. 


~ John F. Iskyan - Class of 1982, leaves behind wife, Margaret Pitts, Class of 1983, and 


two children. 


John T. McErlean - Class of 1984, leaves behind wife, Marybeth, and four children. 


Christopher Duffy - brother of Kevin Duffy, Class of 2003. 


Vanessa Kolpak - Neice of professor Joseph Kroger, religious studies department. 


Donald Jones - Cousin of Lori Williams, LIS staff. 


Mildred Kenney Naiman - Aunt of Dean John Kenney. 


_ Thomas Strada - Cousin of Registrar John Sheehey's wife, Linda. 


__ Patrick West - Cousin of Tom West, lacrosse coach. 


_ Carl Bartels - Husband of Jane Mueller, Class of 1984. 


ete 


; Kevin Cleary - Brother of the late Brian Cleary, who died in his sophomore year at SMC 


Edward T. Fergus, 
Class of 1983 


Brian Kinney - Brother of Tim Kinney, Class of 1994. 


Kevin Dougherty - Brother of Luke Dougherty, Class of 1984. 


Beth Logler - Sister-in-law of Michael Fucigna, Class of 1987. 


Juliana McCourt, 4 years old - Second cousin of Jeanne Ross Provenzano, 1982. 


of 1982. 


Susan McKay - Cousin of Julie Glavin, Class of 1999 


Ruth McCourt (mother of Juliana) - Wife of first cousin of Jeanne Ross Provenzano, Class 


James Murphy - Cousin of Michael Fucigna, Class of 1987. 


Kevin Murphy - Brother of Jack Murphy, Class of 1988, also brother of 


Marybeth Murphy Dougherty, Class of 1984, and brother-in-law of Luke Dougherty, 


Class of 1984. 


John Ryan - Brother of Patrick Ryan, Class of 1982. 


John F. iskyan, 
Class of 1982 


Triumph over Tragedy”: 
one family affected by 9/11 


Senior Kevin Duffy remembers his brother Chris, 
his father writes on renewed spirit in workplace 


By Justine Orzel 
Staff Writer 


Senior Kevin Duffy watched 
in horror as the south tower of the 
World Trade Center fell on Sept. 
11, 2001. The then junior 
stepped outside of his townhouse 
and said he felt something inside 
of him and knew it “wasn't 
good.” 

Just 10 minutes earlier Kevin 
had spoken to his brother Chris 
Duffy, an assistant equity trader 
at Keefe, Bruyette and Woods, an 
investment-banking firm on the 
88th and 89th floors of the south 
tower. Kevin remembers this 
conversation - but tried to remain 
optimistic at the time that it 
wouldn’t be their last. 

Christopher Duffy, age 23, 
died that day of the terrorist 
attacks. He had arrived at work 
at about 7:30 that morning, in 
order to be ready for the opening 
of the trading floor at 9:30 a.m. 
John Duffy, Kevin’s father, the 
chairman and CEO of KB&W, 
had been traveling to work when 
the events of that morning began 


One year later, John 


Duffy has written a 
book to honor those 
171 employees that 
worked at KB& W’s 
New York office and 
the 67 that were 
killed that day. 


to unfold. 

Now, one year later, John 
Duffy has written a book to honor 
those 171 employees that worked 
at KB&W’s New York office and 
the 67 that were killed that day. 

“Triumph Over Tragedy: 
September 11 and the Rebirth of 
a Business” was published just 
one weekend before Sept. 11, 
2002. On that day John Duffy 
appeared on several television 
networks, including CNN and 
CNBC, to talk about his book. 
Kevin said that the book came as 
a surprise to him. 


“I saw my dad reading some 
computer printouts when I went 
home this summer and when I 
asked him about it he said it was 
just material on his company,” he 
said. “Then it ends up that it was 
all him and there is his name on 
the cover; he never makes a big 
deal out of anything.” 

The idea for a book on the 
rebirth of KB&W was generated 
by the book's co-author Mary S. 
Schaeffer, John Duffy said. 

While all proceeds from the 
book will go directly to the 
KB&W family fund, John Duffy 
said it soon became an important 
project for the children of those 
who worked for the firm, so that 
they might be able to read about 
the events that transformed it in 
the future. 

While John Duffy had sever- 
al media engagements on the 
one-year anniversary of the 
attacks, Kevin decided that he 
would stay at St. Michael’s rather 
than going home on Sept. 11, 
2002. 

“My parents asked if I want- 
ed to go home, but I told them 


Raymond Rocha - Cousin of Michelle Kramer, Class of 1982 and alumni board member. 





John T. McEriean, 
_ Class of 1984 


there was a Mass here and other 
things going on,” Duffy said. 
Kevin said he took part in a 
number of activities on campus 
and in the Burlington area Sept. 
11 and watched some of the 
national coverage on television. 
From 8:00 to 11 a.m. that morn- 
ing he attending a reading of all 
the victims names at St. 
Michael’s chapel, and served as a 





Photo by Skye Donovan 
Senior Kevin Duffy holds “Triumph over Tragedy,” a book written by 
his father, John Duffy. The book recounts the rebirth of the World 
Trade Center investment firm KB&W after the attacks on Sept. 11. 


reader during that time. 

At noon, Duffy said he 
attended the memorial Mass held 
in the chapel with several friends. 

Duffy said he thought the 
mass was a great way to remem- 
ber those lost and especially liked 
hearing his brother’s name 
announced along with the alumni 
killed in the attacks - something 
he didn’t realize would happen. 
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Photo from Defender archive 
Students stand in a solidarity circle outside St. Michael the archangel chapel last year on Sept. 11. Mass was 
held following the attacks of that morning and emotions ran high as students joined together in silent prayer 
and reflection of what had been lost. 





Photo by Rachel Purdy Photo by Rachel Purdy 
In the days following the terrorist attacks, people gather around the hundreds of pictures, flowers, flags and Rescue workers toil furiously around the clock at Ground Zero. 
candles to pay their respects and mourn those who died on 9/11. 





Photo by Rachel Purdy 
At a bus stop across from St. Vincent’s hospital in downtown Manhattan last year, fliers and posters of those missing in the rubble of Ground 
Zero had been posted by relatives and loved ones. Sadly, many of those missing were never identified in the recovery. 


wn 
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Photo by Skye Donovan 
Senior Nickie Fleury admires the prayer flags surrounding Battery Park at one of many Sept. 11 memorial 
events in Burlington. The event included speakers, live music, a slide presentation and a Peace and Justice 
Center booth offering literature and petitions on current events. 


Photo by Luke Hudak 
Students stand for prayer in the St. Michael’s chapel on the one-year 
anniversary of the attacks on Sept. 11. 





Photo by Luke Hudak 
Somber faces filled the chapel at the morning Mass, which began the 
Day of Remembrance and Hope on campus. 





iad 


Photo by Luke Hudak Photo by Cate Westberg 
The Rey. Brian Cummings, SSE offers a blessing at Mass in the St. Saudi Arabian students Basma Elkhereiji and her husband, Abdul Dahlan, offer their perspective on life in 
Michael’s chapel as part of the day of reflection on Sept. 11. the United States after Sept. 11 during the “Post 9/11: Freedom and Security” discussion in the Farrell Room. 
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Editorial 


Our Day 


Until last year, I often bemoaned the fact that our gen- 
eration didn’t have a cause. The rebellious, left-wing liberal 
in me wanted something to define my youth. Of course there 
are issues worth fighting for in our time: preserving the envi- 
ronment, freedom of choice for women and the basic civil lib- 
erties of homosexuals are three complicated debates worth 
taking a stand on. But there was no overarching theme. 

The 1960s gave us the Cuban missile crisis, three 
political assassinations, the civil rights movement, birth con- 
trol and the beginning of the Vietnam War. One decade pro- 
duced a counterculture so effective as to shut down universi- 
ties and change civil rights laws. 

For today’s youth, one day eclipsed all the events of 
the 1960s. 

“America attacked.” The phrase still rings in our ears. 

The tragic events of Sept. 11 caught America off 
guard. The colossal superpower of the West was proven falli- 
ble. The nation came together to grieve over the senseless 
loss of so many lives. Unity was reflected in the eyes of peo- 
ple holding hands in moments of silence and in the flames of 
candles burning at peaceful vigils. 

That day was our cause. Organizations across the 
country held emergency blood drives to replenish the waning 
supply for the victims in New York. We donated clothing, 
shelter, even our police forces, to form a massive relief effort 
born of unquestionable patriotism. 

Our campus came together too, turning mostly to faith 
for comfort. Students joined hands around the cross on the 
campus green and attended Mass at all hours, seeking answers 
and companionship in the familiar. 

In the coming year the lecture series became increas- 
ingly focused on world affairs. Spring semester saw a signifi- 
cant rise in registration for classes on Islam, globalization and 
foreign politics. St. Michael’s did what a liberal arts college 
should do to promote understanding of such atrocities of - 
educate its students. 

One year later, the country and this campus have pret- 
ty much returned to the lifestyle we enjoyed before Sept. 11. 
Many athletic teams are entering a “rebuilding year,” students 
are buying season passes in anticipation of another Vermont 
winter and Phish is touring again. 

In memory of that day, our day, a day so uniquely 
American, the campus once again offered education and com- 
fort through Masses, lectures and the first Vermont Global 
Symposium. 

We have been called apathetic, overprivileged slack- 
ers, but we will carry this memory for the rest of our lives. 
The lost generation of bubblegum pop music, instant messag- 
ing and SUVs has been redefined. 

As we enter the world after college, it is our duty to 
maintain civil liberties, promote positive, egalitarian global- 
ization and to repair what the perpetrators of the terrorist 
attacks tried to strip away. 

We have a cause. It supercedes political parties, race, 
gender or class. It is one of unity, not rebellion. It is to 
endure. 


Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 





Photo by Rachel Purdy 
A flag flies at half-mast last year, signifying the loss of American life at 
the World Trade Center. 


CAMPUS SPEAKS 


Do you think 9/11/01 
should be treated like 


a national holiday? 


“I think it should be considered a holiday | 
because it’s an event that should never be 
forgotten in American History.” 2 


Kevin Harutunian, 06 


need to be ime ? 
- holiday, because people are ge 
se remember the date. 


“OP Isabelle ‘05 


“I don’t think so, because we haven’t _ 
landmarked other tragedies as holiday 
such as Pearl Harbor or Oklahoma Ci 


Kyle Gavin, ’06 


“No. I think that it’s an important and 
tragic event, but it’s a historical event and 
today is today and our focus should be 
just that.” 


Joshua Philbrook, ’03 








Jay London, 
Columns Editor 
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The future 
becomes no 
clearer through 
bickering and 
deflecting blame. 


Defined 
_ by one day 


On Sept. 10 of last week, the 
temperature hovered between 90 
and 100 degrees and the sun illu- 
minated the campus. On Sept. 11, 
we awoke to downpours and a 
dreary gray tarp above us that 
dominated our day. I don’t think 
the symbolism was lost on any- 
one. 

Here we are, one year 
removed from Sept. 11, 2001, 
with many of our questions still 
unanswered and a war with Iraq 
looming upon us. We mourned, 
we prayed and we donated during 
the past year. We united and 
became stronger as a country, 

-and each day we braced our- 
selves in union for another possi- 


' ble attack by an unseen force. We - 


also fought back, although it 
seems our gravest battle still lies 
ahead. 

Those who could returned to 
what we perceive as normalcy. 
Once again we care about mind- 
numbing reality television shows 
and conscience-numbing mil- 
lionaires and their never-ending 
quest for more’ money. 
Everything we realized didn’t 
matter has once again has 
resumed its place in the forefront 
of our lives. 

And we’ve placed blame for 
the events of that horrible day. 
The Taliban top our list of ene- 


mies. But below them, we've 
seen infighting and blame placed 
upon the airlines, President Bush, 
national security and our fallible 
foreign policy. Huge mistakes 
were made, some bigger than 
others, but nothing done today 
will erase the past. 

The future becomes no 
clearer through bickering and 
deflecting blame. Mistakes made 
in the past have been paid for in 
full, and it is up to us to acknowl- 
edge those mistakes to prevent 
another disaster in the future. 

World wars, Vietnam and 
political assassinations, dominat- 
ed the lives of our parents and 
grandparents, but our challenge - 


the defining moment of our gen-_ 


eration - presented itself to us on 
Sept. 11, 2001. 

We must continue forward, 
making better decisions, mental- 
ly and morally, and fight what 
each of us truly believes to be the 
good fight. z 

Sept. 11, 2001, began as one 
day, but will continue for the rest 
of our lives. History will not 
judge us after only a year. It is 
how we choose to continue on 
this journey and the paths we 
choose to take that will define us. 
Sept. 11, 2001, was and will for- 
ever continue to be, our test. 


MASS: Church bells chime 24 times, 
signifying connections to St. Michael’s 


Continued from Page 1 

“As we gather here for peace 
it is too much for me not to 
acknowledge the irony of our 
military jets’ flying overhead,” 
he said. 

At the same time sirens 
could be heard in the back- 
ground, reminding people of the 
tragedy they were reflecting 
upon. 

Cummings continued, “I 
pray that we can forgive and be 
safe at the same time.” - 

“We have a duty to protect 
human life of all nations, and we 
gather in faith as a community to 
pray for peace,” he said. 

“In faith let us hope for a 
better world,” he said. 

During the prayer of the 


faithful, led by Ingrid Peterson, a 
career development coordinator 
in the Student Resource Center, 
the congregation prayed for 
Christopher Duffy, brother of 
senior Kevin Duffy; the father of 
a first year student; and for sever- 
al alumni killed on Sept. 11 last 
year. 

Because of poor weather the 
solidarity circle that would have 
followed the service was can- 
celed. Instead, the community sat 
in silence and listened to the 
church bells chime 24 times; one 
for each of the victims connected 
to St. Michael’s and one extra for 
all of the victims of the terrorist 
attacks. 

The choir ended with a 
hymn and sang, “Let there be 
peace on Earth ...and let it begin 


~ 


The war with Iraq misses a 
key piece - the lack of a 
painful disturbance at the 
hands of Iraq. 


Do unto others 


Brian Harvey, 
Guest Columnist 


This Wednesday marked the anniversary of the 
attacks of Sept. 11, 2001. Several acts of evil and 
injustice were committed against the citizens of 
the United States. The nation was approaching 
the tail end of an economic boom and the coun- 
try was in a state of peace. 

Today, we are suffering from an economic 
landslide caused by corporate world corruption 
and the terrorist attacks, and our country is in a 
state of war. But there is more to it than that. 

In his book “Aristotle on Emotion,” W.W. 
Fortenbaugh says, “Fear is not some pain or bod- 
ily disturbance distinct from cognition. It is a 
complex phenomenon which necessarily 
involves not only painful disturbance but also 
the thought of danger.” 

This country suffered from a massive dis- 
turbance that assaulted our centers for economic 
and military activity through our own airline 
industry on our own land. Our fellow citizens 
were sacrificed so terrorists could prove a point. 
Applying what Fortenbaugh derived from 
Aristotle, this country has been living in a state 
of fear for more than a year. 

In that state of fear, something must be 
remembered. In “Ethics,” Aristotle says, “It is 
also evident that being treated unjustly and act- 
ing unjustly are both evils but nevertheless act- 
ing unjustly is the worse, because it implies vice 
and is censurable, whereas being unjustly treated 
does not imply vice or injustice.” 

While the attacks of Sept. 11, 2001, were 
horrendous, vile acts, it is better to suffer mis- 
fortune - no matter how great - than to have 
acted in kind against someone else. 

An error that great would make this nation 


no better than the terrorists who attacked us. 
While it can be debated whether that attack was 
unprovoked, it was a violent act not spurred on 
by any direct violent act by the United States. 

One year later we are on the verge of going 
to war with Iraq. Iraq has never violently acted 
out against the United States. Will the United 
States, unprovoked, destroy Saddam Hussein as 
well as his soldiers, tanks, missiles, buildings 
and populace of [raq? This would be as great an 
injustice as Sept. 11, 2001 and an evil much 
worse than suffering those attacks. 

The people of the United States have a right 
to fear getting on a plane, a right to fear Osama 
bin Ladan, and a right to fear the al Qaida net- 
work. This nation had a right to invade 
Afghanistan in hopes of capturing our tormen- 
tors. 

The war with Iraq misses a key piece - the 
lack of a painful disturbance at the hands of Iraq. 

Aristotle said, “The man who exceeds in 
fearing is a coward. He fears the wrong things 
and in the wrong way, and all the other similar 
qualifications attached to him. He also shows a 
deficiency in confidence; but he is more easily 
identified by his excessive reaction in cases of 
pain. Thus the coward is a despondent sort of 
person, because he is afraid of everything; 
whereas the courageous man is in the opposite | 
case.” 

This nation continues to exist in a state of 
pain and fear. I hope our leaders don't seek to 
place another nation in a similar condition. May 
the pain of the United States be dealt with 
accordingly, and may it summon courage in a 
just and honorable manner. 


Brian Harvey, Class of 2003, is studying abroad 
in London. 
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Students, faculty and staff hold hands during the prayer of the faithful at last Wednesday’s Mass. 
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- Onlooker 


By John Engels 


At last, because it was the last day of the season, 
My father rowed me out to his secret fishing hole 
The one he’d been keeping for his own 
The whole summer, putting me off 


every time I asked to come along. But now, 
with him a little more drunk than usual 
that time of the morning, nevertheless I was there, 
and it looked good, and, apart 


from everything I understood, I was ready 

to believe...for after all that whole summer 
there’d been prophecy, the promise of provision, 
and now this plentitude! — the mysterious water 


gloriously deep, glassy green 
the bottom ridges of the bony sand, pickerel weed 
shivering in the small current, and a school of big perch 
black-and-gold striped, ready to be taken. So I baited up, 


tossed my hook in and the bobber cocked, 
and I commenced to watch and wait...upon which he, 
against every rule he’d ever made for me, stood 
staggered, tipped and fell and vanished into a huge 


convulsion of bubbles and green water, 
and I looked down on him threshing at the bottom, 
in clouds of mud and shredded weed, goggling 
up at me, eyes wide, mouth wide, and just there 


among the lily pads, his calm hat 
rocking a little in the settling wash — then nothing, 
because I looked away. Crows were calling from the birches 
on the far shore, among the cattails redwings screamed, 


and a scarlet dragonfly lighted on my rod tip. Then he surfaced, 
grabbed at the gunwale, hauled himself 
into the boat, lay gasping and dripping 
and yes, yes, o yes, I’d had it in me 


all along to leave him there, let him drown, 
row myself home, tie up the boat 
tidy things away, reel in, 
unjoint my rod, free 


the leftover nightcrawlers to the wet soil 
at the swamp’s edge, go on up 
to the cottage, have myself a snack, and wait — 
...just wait. And did that, half forgetting — until 


one day years later abruptly ’'m caught and plunged 
into the horrible dry vortices of dust and fire 
Channel 3’s become, for days struggle 
near to drowning, the whole time gaping up into the cold 


terror of my own onlooking — 
finally somewhat come to, somewhat 
catch at thin air again, find the room 
as it has always been, daylight calm 


along the floors...and no, 
it hadn’t ended there, for nothing truly 
submits itself to being named — fifty years ago. 
I'd rowed him home, helped him 


up the path, into the cottage 
into a chair, then fled 
to sit beside the lake and wait...for what? I suppose 
a serenity of stars, sleep, a still 


morning. But in the morning 
he was there. What words unmake 
our difference from the dead? It’s been 
a long pretense. I’ve always known. 


